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DISCUSSIONS. 

ARE ETHICS AND THEOLOGY VITALLY CONNECTED? 

A recent pamphlet,* which has for its subject the relation of 
theology and ethics, takes for its text a sentence from the " State- 
ment of Aims" drawn up by the provisional Committee of the 
recently-formed West London Ethical Society. The sentence is as 
follows: [Our aim is] "to assist in constructing the theory or 
science of right, which, starting with the reality and validity of 
moral distinctions, shall, for the sake of clearness, separate the facts 
of the moral life as far as possible from metaphysical and theological 
presuppositions, shall explain their mental and social origin, and 
connect them in a logical system of thought." 

[Before going on to consider the points raised, it should be 
noted that, as finally amended and adopted by the Society, the sen- 
tence runs thus : "To assist in constructing a theory on Science of 
Right which, starting with the reality and validity of moral dis- 
tinctions, shall explain their mental and social origin and connect 
them in a logical system of thought." With the omitted clause 
the points of Professor Upton's criticism as against the West Lon- 
don Ethical Society disappears. But, though unrepresentative, the 
sentence may serve still as occasion for discussion of a most im- 
portant point on which real difference exists.] 

Professor Upton proceeds to argue : 

First, that our commonest and simplest mental acts involve meta- 
physical presuppositions. 

Second, "Strip your ethics of the metaphysical principle that 
the inmost spirit of the universe expresses itself with unconditional 
authority in man's ethical consciousness . . . and you are left with 
a mere collection' of individual pleasures and pains, of individual 
likings and dislikings ; and the only way an ethical preacher, who 
will not accept this presupposition, can morally influence society is 
by endeavoring to develop in his hearers a taste for a higher kind 
of personal satisfaction. But all experience shows how utterly 
feeble and futile is this method when compared with a direct 

* Are Ethics and Theology Vitally Connected ? An Address by Rev. 
Chas. Barnes Upton, B.A., B.Sc. Manchester : H. Rawson & Co., Printers, 
New Brown Street. Oxford: B. H. Blackwell, 50 and 51 Broad Street. 1892. 
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appeal to that universal moral imperative which is capable of being 
aroused in every soul." 

Third, "A man's philosophical or theoretical theory of the uni- 
verse — his Weltanschauung, as the Germans call it, . . . reacts 
in a very influential way on that moral consciousness to which it 
largely owes its own existence, and, by this reaction, either tends 
to divest the moral consciousness of its sacred and authoritative 
character or, on the other hand, enhances that divine authority, 
and combines with it a powerful emotional persuasiveness growing 
out of the consciousness in the finite spirit of humble co-operation 
with the spirit of the whole." 

All three contentions may be, in the main, heartily accepted, and 
yet it may be maintained : 

First, Though metaphysical presuppositions are involved in every 
mental act, it is not necessary to the effective performance of any 
act that these metaphysical presuppositions shall be present in the 
explicit consciousness of the actor. 

Second, Though the ultimate validity of a moral appeal depends 
on the universality of the principle involved, nevertheless its effect- 
iveness depends on the adoption of the object, or will, in which the 
principle is to be realized as " a higher kind of personal satis- 
faction." If, moreover, the unconditional authority is not identi- 
fied with "personal satisfaction" the authority is immoral. 

Third, Though a man's philosophy undoubtedly "reacts in a 
very influential way" on his practice, it may be a wise, practical 
policy, in face of deep philosophical differences and wide-spread 
philosophical chaos, to separate as far as possible the discussion of 
ways and means for the realization of ends about which there is 
wide-spread agreement, from the discussion of the ultimate validity 
of the ends themselves. Nay, further, it may be wise, in face of the 
aforementioned philosophical chaos on the one hand, and having 
regard on the other to the ever-present (however pathetically baffled) 
endeavor of the human mind to bring order into the world of its 
experiences, to try to construct a "theory or science of right" 
which shall be self-consistent, scientific, systematic, as far as it 
goes, but which shall consistently set aside those ultimate questions 
which, however intimately they may be bound up with ethical ques- 
tions, belong, in their scientific consideration, to another branch 
of philosophy. This is probably all that is necessarily involved in 
the somewhat enigmatical sentence quoted from the provisional 
" statement" of the West London Ethical Society. 
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Whether a complete and satisfactory system of ethics can be 
constructed which shall neither demand explanations nor suggest 
questions with which ethics alone will be unable to deal, is another 
question.- No one who believes the universe to be a knowable and 
systematic whole will assert the possibility of independent com- 
pleteness in any one branch of knowledge. Ethics, which deals 
with the consideration of right and wrong modes of activity of the 
human spirit, in the world in which it finds itself, cannot dispense 
with the most thorough investigation of the nature of that spirit, 
the most thorough investigation of the nature of the world in 
which it finds itself, and the most thorough investigation of the 
nature of the relation between the two. It does not matter what 
we call the sciences which deal with these things. It does matter 
much that they shall be dealt with scientifically. 

Those who believe in the possibility and necessity of scientific 
knowledge on these subjects — and however else they may differ from 
one another, most members of ethical societies agree in this — will 
find it difficult to look for much help from "metaphysics and theol- 
ogy' ' as conceived of by Professor Upton. Professor Upton says : " It 
is the characteristic of all metaphysics and theology, as distinct from 
science, that their assumptions or theories, however satisfactory to 
the minds which make them, do not, as the teachings of established 
science do, necessarily win for themselves the assent of critical 
thinkers." And again, " philosophical and theological theories are 
not, as science is, capable of being put into a shape which shall 
carry conviction to all minds alike." And again, "In studying 
philosophy and theology ... we have entered a sphere where, as 
Emerson would say, the individual soul realizes, with more or less 
clearness and fulness, the influx of the universal soul — the sphere 
of spiritual discernment, of poetic vision, of prophetic inspiration ; 
and in this sphere a thinker's philosophical and theological theories 
will largely depend upon the depth and richness of his spiritual 
experiences, and will vary even in the same individual as the tides 
of thought and emotion ebb and flow." It is true that philosophy 
has to deal with, and can only start from, the facts of life and 
"spiritual experience;" it is true that these vary in different indi- 
viduals and change with the ebb and flow of thought and emotion 
in the same individual, but, if we have not arrived at knowledge 
of a principle, the same through all changes, persistent through all 
variations, true for us spite of all untruth or dulness, let us not 
imagine for a moment we have even a glimpse of philosophy. 
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Ethical societies perhaps owe their existence to two classes : first, 
those who wish, in all that concerns conduct, to stand by what they 
can understand ; second, those who wish to understand all that 
concerns conduct. To neither of these will a Weltanschauung recom- 
mend itself as stable or valuable, which depends solely on moods of 
mind, states of emotion, poetic insight, or spiritual discernment. 
The philosopher knows, and no one but the philosopher can truly 
know, how true the poet's insight may be, how far it may outrun the 
philosopher's knowledge. But to those in whom there has arisen 
the need of knowing, the fairest dream will be but sorry comfort. 

Professor Upton's address contains a number of argumenta ad 
hominem. This method is the pis-aller of argument and the de- 
spair of criticism. The "despair" for the game is not worth the 
candle. The most elaborate analysis of the facts, as facts, leaves 
the real point at issue untouched. The whole force of the argu- 
ments derived from particular instances depends on the validity of 
the main contention in support of which they are adduced. It 
may or may not be the fact that " nowadays, in the very midst of 
our labor disputes and other social troubles, Jesus is more and 
more being referred to as the man in whose ideas the true key of 
the situation is to be found;" it may or may not be the fact that 
" The late Professor T. H. Green, whose Hegelian leanings are so 
well known, always speaks of God as the eternal self-consciousness, 
or the eternal thinker, and certainly regarded himself as quite in 
accord with all that is most fundamental in Christian theology;" 
it may or may not be the fact that a certain statement of aims, 
drawn up by members of the West London Ethical Society, is 
incompatible with certain statements of views by leaders of ethical 
movements in America, — our decision, one way or the other, as to 
these " facts" will not affect at all our view of the relation between 
the theology of Jesus and his moral insight ; the relation between 
"all that is most fundamental in Christian theology" and "the 
Hegelian theory of God;" the relation between the empirical 
views which may be taken up by certain ethical leaders, and the 
metaphysical views which may be adopted by others. 

It will be better, however, for members of ethical societies to 
think what they can learn from Professor Upton's criticism, than 
to dilate upon its weak points. While rejecting a conception of 
"philosophy" which may not concern them, students of ethics 
will do well to lay to heart the reminder that ethics, to be ade- 
quately studied, must be but a small part of their study ; that the 
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tendency to separate ethics sharply from its cognate branches of 
philosophy is a direct contradiction of that tendency to view life 
as an organic whole, which is the dominant note both in our 
scientific and in our moral consciousness to-day. 

Members of ethical societies, moreover, must not forget that an 
agreement to do without agreement on ultimate questions, whether 
as regards the individual or the world in which he finds himself 
or the relation of the one to the other, cannot dissever, in reality, 
the intimate connection of those ultimate questions with ethics, 
nor can they, of all people, refuse to face the fact that to relegate 
such questions to regions of mystery, or ignorance, is to leave 
themselves an open prey to the very class of superstitions from 
which they are most anxious to escape. As to the effect on con- 
duct of philosophical views, there are some members of ethical 
societies who echo very heartily Professor Upton's words, that 
the most inspiring view of life is one which makes possible "the 
consciousness in the finite spirit of humble co-operation with the 
spirit of the whole," but who nevertheless doubt the inspiring effect 
of that doctrine as a mere doctrine. Only when we have " brought 
ourselves under a universal" in family life, under a "universal" in 
civic life, and have made ourselves respond with active sympathy 
to the real life of ever bigger and bigger "wholes," may we feel 
the unique inspiration of a "universal" which we can see express- 
ing itself in history, and which we can understand as a vital aspect 
of the universal life, which is our life. 

Ethical societies may be forgiven if they take these steps, whether 
in the education of thought, or in the education of feeling, one at 
a time. They can, however, but be grateful to those who remind 
them that all are steps along one way, and that there is no final 
resting-place on the journey on which they have started till they 
complete the circle, and work out for themselves a "perfect orb of 
truth." 

M. S. Gilliland. 
London. 

MORAL DISTINCTIONS. 

Is it a fact that there is no distinction in ethics between theft 
or lying, on the one hand, and not living up to the highest ideal, 
on the other ? Is a man who is not generous blameworthy in the 
same way as one who is not just ? Have we as much moral right 
to find fault with a man for not giving up his leisure and comforts 



